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PRACTICAL HINTS TO TRANS- 
LATORS. 







While there is very little demand by Ameri- 
can editors for short stories translated from 
the French and other languages, the trans/ation 
of books and special articles is often required, 
and some hints about the work of translation 
may, therefore, be acceptable. No one will 
suppose that I am going to give in this article 
a secret recipe for a perfect translation. The 
requisite for a perfect translation is no secret: 
It consists simply in a proper appreciation of 
the spirit of the author, and a complete knowl- 
edge of both languages involved. This, of 
course, everybody knows. I intend merely to 
make a few suggestions that will help the 
translator to avoid errors and stimulate him 
to make the most of his knowledge 
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my indebtedness to the Introduction to the 
book, ‘French Prose Composition,” by F. 
E. A. Gasc. 

Many people have an idea that thé transla- 
tion of a book, say from French into English, 
is asimple matter. In point of fact, as all ex- 
pert translators know, quite as much talent is 
required to translate a book as to write one, 
although it may be of a different kind. 

Every translator has to consider, first, words 
separately, which represent simple ideas, and, 
next, phrases, or the association of the words 
into more or less complex expressions of 
thought. 

First as to words. It is assumed, of course, 
that the translator has.wide familiarity with 
the language from which he translates, and 
knows all the common words and many of 
those less commonly used. Itis to be supposed 
also, that he is translating into his mother- 
tongue, and that he is skilful in its literary 
use. He must be particularly careful to guard 
against the danger of being misled by the 
likeness of many words in different languages, 
which, though they a have similar origin, some- 
times differ widely in their meaning. For in- 
stance, a translator may be able to read ordi- 
nary French easily and still not know that 
in French emphase is used in the sense 
of the English word “ emphasis ” 


only asa 
rhetorical term ; 


in ordinary language it is 
understood in a bad sense, and means “ bom- 
bast.” Adltération in French signifies “ alter- 
” only from good to bad, the word that 
corresponds to “alteration” 


ation 


in its general 


“metropolis” in the sense of 
Métropole was used formerly 


to mean the «¢ 


capitol town.” 


apitol town of a prov- 


ins now only a town which has an 
pal —as 


ris, Rouen, Bordeaux 
ntry’’ and “parent-state,” 
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with relation to colonies. The French word 
parents means all relatives, as well as the 
father and the mother. Concurrence in French 
means “ competition,” while the English word 
“concurrence” is in French concours, or co- 
opération. Similarly, éditeur in French means 
“ publisher,” while the French word for “ edi- 
tor” (of a newspaper) is rédacteur. A similar 
difference is observable in /zdraire, “ book- 
seller,” and Jd2bliothécaire, “librarian”; @2- 
érairie, “ bookseller’s shop,” and d7b/iothégue, 
“library "; suteur, “ guardian” and précepteur, 
“tutor.” Care must be taken not to be misled 
by such resemblances. 

Blunders in the mis-translation of similar 
words of different meanings can be avoided, 
of course, only by acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of both languages. Noone should un- 
dertake to translate any work for publication 
without such familiarity. 

Trouble is caused, also, by the fact that a 
word in one language may be used both in a 
proper and ina figurative sense, while in the 
other language there may be two words to 
correspond to it, one for the proper, and the 
other for the figurative meaning. The ex- 
perience of Young, the author of “ Night 
Thoughts,” who wrote in French, with the 
best intentions, a somewhat unpalatable com- 
pliment to Fénelon, author of “ Télémaque” 
and archbishop of Cambrai, affords a striking 
example of the errors into which a neglect of 
this distinction between the various accepta- 
tions of a word will often lead persons writing 
in a foreign tongue or translating from an- 
other language to their own. 

Sometimes a word has a different meaning, 
when it is applied to persons, from what it has 
when applied to things. Take, for instance, 
“economical” in English: In French, “an 
economical person” would be une personne 
économe, and “an economical process,” um 
procédé économique. 

The translator, then, needs to be familiar 
with all the uses of words in both languages, 
and he must be alert to suspect cases in which 
words may be used in special senses, and, in 
case of suspicion, to look them up thoroughly 
in a good modern dictionary, to ascertain 
whether they do wholly correspond to the 


words in his own language that they suggest 
to him. 

I have treated of words first, because they 
naturally claim priority over phrases, of which 
they are the constituent elements; but the 
translator should remember that the first thing 
to do in translating an expression from a for- 
eign language is to consider whether the whole 
expression has not in his language a peculiar 
meaning not expressed by the translation in- 
dividually of the words of which it is com- 
posed. The influence of climate, the habits 
and customs of the people, peculiarities of 
education, and other causes affect powerfully 
and with dissimilar results in different coun- 
tries methods of thinking, and consequently 
methods of expression. These peculiarities 
cannot be reduced to fixed rules, and the con- 
sequence is that only by study, and constant 
study, can the translator perfect himself in a 
knowledge of idiomatic expressions. A wide 
knowledge of such idiomatic expressions is 
absolutely essential in making a good trans- 
lation. The translator cannot depend upon 


his dictionary. Dictionaries cannot include 


all idioms, and dictionary-makers generally 
have to confine themselves to giving only 
those idioms that are common and remarkable. 
Even the skilled translator cannot be expected 
to know every idiom of the language from 


which he is translating. Often, therefore, he 
will be compelled to use his ingenuity in find- 
ing an English expression which will repre- 
sent the meaning of the original, even though 
it be not an exact translation. In some cases 
an exact translation is impossible. The trans- 
lator’s success will depend on his power of 
judging by analogy, and his acquirement of 
the habit of bringing all his store of knowl- 
edge to bear on every puzzling passage. 

It is in transferring the sentiment and pe- 
culiar quality of the text from one language to 
another that the translator shows his greatest 
skill. A merely literal translation is seldom 
a good one. Frequently it is better to use in 
English, for instance, not the words that are 
immediately suggested by the words of the 
French text, but synonyms that express the 
meaning of the French words more exactly. 
The order of words in the sentences of the 
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original should not be slavishly followed. Very 
often it is better to turn a sentence upside 
down, so to speak, changing the order of the 
phrases to retain in the new language the 
spirit of the original. The secret of success- 
ful translation is in transferring the meaning 
and spirit of the author, without being fettered 
by the mere wording. 

A translator should, then, consider first the 
idea, the spirit of the writer, and afterward 
the words, the letter of the text. Should the 
same words and the same phrasing used by 
the author express his meaning just as well in 
English as in the original, they should by all 
means be used — but not otherwise. A literal 
translation is the best, if it is as strictly in 
accordance with the genius of one language 
as with the genius of the other—and only 
then. The translator, in short, should alike 
avoid servility in the use of the exact words of 
the original, and excess of freedom in the sub- 
stitution of others; the just medium must be 
kept constantly in view. Many a second-rate 
translation has appeared in print, in which the 
originality of the author, the volatile essence 
of his production, so to speak, has been per- 
mitted to escape and is completely gone, be- 
cause the translator, unable to grasp the full 
meaning of the author’s peculiar expressions, 
has substituted for them something of his own 
which gives a different idea. The translator 
must take especial pains not to change without 
reason the peculiar turn of phrasesin the text, 
since by so doing he will often deprive his 
translation altogether of the author’s original 
character, with which it ought, on the contrary, 
to be thoroughly imbued. 

It may be true that even the best translation 
cannot exactly reproduce the original, but a 
good translation generally can reproduce it 
well enough for ordinary purposes. The mod- 
ern European languages have much in common, 
even those that are most dissimilar, Civiliza- 
tion has run on the same lines in all of them, 
and a great number of things and ideas which 
form part of the common civilization are repre- 
sented by words and phrases similar in differ- 
ent tongues. Most literary works therefore 
bear translation very well. 

The translator’s greatest difficulty will come 


with the things that are untranslatable liter- 
ally, and that, in order to be rendered in the 
spirit of the original, require the highest skill 
in the art of translation. Plays on words, puns, 
and the like are often extremely difficult and 
even unmanageable. The only thing to be done 
in many cases is to render them as nearly as 
possible by equivalents, and sometimes by ex- 
pressions wholly irrespective of the words in 
the text. Take proverbs, for instance. It is 
often the case that a proverb in one language 
has no equivalent in another. Yet it must be 
translated as a proverb, in such a way as to 
give it,in the translation, at least the shape 
of one. The translator has, in fact, to make 
a proverb, to a certain extent, at least so far 
as the form is concerned. In such a case an 
effort must be made to find, or make, a proverb 
in English that will match in form, in spirit, 
and in sense, so far as possible, the proverb to 
be translated. Alliteration and rhyme must 
be considered. For example: In Spanish, 
“ Quien bien ata, bien desa¢a” corresponds to 
“ Safe bind, safe find.” In Italian, “Amor e 
signorza non voglion compagnéa” means 
“ Love and lordshzp like not fellowsézf.” In 
German, “Bist Du schuddig, sey geduldig” 
corresponds to “He that cannot fay let him 
pray.” In French, “Selon ta douche gouverne 
ta dourse” corresponds to “Cut your coat ac- 
cording to your cloth.” Similarly, * Aide-toi, 
le Ciel t’aidera” equals “ God helps them that 
help themselves”; “Nul bien sans peine,” 
“ There are no pains without gains”; “ Trois 
déménagements valent un incendie,” “ Three 
removes are as bad as a fire”; “Les petits 
ruisseaux font les grandes riviéres,” ‘“ Many 
a mickle makes a muckle.”’ 

Remember that a translation is not good 
which in a proverb, or an idiom, or a charac- 
teristic dialogue, does not render?a familiar or 
even a vulgar expression by the correspond- 
ing one or by an equivalent; by, in short, 
another expression just as familiar or just as 
vulgar. The difficulty is, of course, to find an 
expression neither more nor less so, and it is 
necessary to have read books on all sorts of 
subjects, or to have seen much of foreign 
countries in order to be acquainted with ex- 
pressions used by different classes of people 
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—the lower, as well as the more polite. This 
must be done, however, or the translation will 
be inferior in an important respect, namely, 
the drawing of character. The translator, in 
short, must also adapt his style to the subject; 
the one must ever rise or descend in an exact 
ratio with the other. 

The translator, to be successful, sometimes 
has to adapt even common jokes to the ordi- 
nary language, habit, or local association — 
whether of ideas, words, or sounds—of the 
people into whose language he translates. He 
must have due regard to the minutest points 
of local color. For instance, suppose he is 
translating into French the blunder of Bar- 
dolph, who in “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” says: “ Why, Sir, for my part, I say the 
gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 
“Tt is his 


All 


sentences "; to which Evans says: 
five senses: fie, what the ignorance is!" 
this might be rendered in French :— 

“Pour ce qui est de moi, je dis que mon- 
sieur était tellement gris, qu'il en avait perdu 
les cing essences.” 

“ L’ignorant! il veut dire les cing sens.” 

In this case, translating “‘ sentences ” by sen- 
The French 
word sentences (pronounced like the singular, 


tences would hardly have done. 


as if there were no final “s”) does not resem- 
ble much in sound the word sens (in which the 
final “s” is pronounced) and so cannot be 
used to reproduce the English blunder of mis- 
taking “ senses ” for “sentences,” which sound 
a good deal aljke. For this reason, therefore, 
the French word essences is substituted in the 
translation for “sentences” merely on account 
of the similarity in sound, which it is neces- 
sary to observe. It is not the translation of the 
English word, but it represents better the 
spirit of the quibble. 

To sum up, then, the translation should be 
literal if the corresponding English word or 
phrase exactly expresses the meaning of the 
original. Otherwise the translation should be 
free, the effort of the translator being always 
to reproduce the spirit rather than the words 
of the original. Especial care must be taken 
in translating idioms, proverbs, and plays upon 
words, to produce the effect of the original 
text. Jt is evident that no one can be a good 
translator who does not have a wide knowledge 
of both languages involved, and who does not 
possess besides much literary skill and inge- 
nuity. Of the two, translator and author, the 


author has the easier task. £. F. Charles. 
New Haven, Conn. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS. 


XXIX.—By THE EDITOR OF THE Book-keefer. 

Let me begin by saying that the Book-keeper 
and Business Man's Magazine is a magazine 
of “ facts and figures.” 

We want articles based on the actual experi- 
ences of business men in the advertising and 
selling of goods, in the management of busi- 
ness, and in the financing and organizing of 
business enterprises. 

While we believe that no progress can be 
made without a due amount of theory clearing 
the ground for action, yet we wish to reduce 


mere theory toa minimum, and prefer to get 
the practical experiences on which theory is 
based as a preliminary toa suggestive theoreti- 
cal statement as a conclusion. 

By practical articles we mean: Taking as an 
instance the story about the advertising suc- 
cess or failure of a business. Get samples of 
the ads — booklets, newspaper, magazine, and 
billboard advertisements. Get the plan by 

‘ which the advertising was arranged and circu- 
lated. Get the forms of cards used, if a card- 
index follow-up system was used, ‘and 
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wherever possible fill in these cards to show 
the typical manner in which the cards were 
handled. Get copies of form letters used. 
Get copies of forms used in getting orders 
and taking care of orders. Get photographs 
of the managing heads of a concern, and in 
cases of advertising stories, get a photograph 
of the advertising manager. Wherever possi- 
ble get permission to take photographs of the 
interior, showing the office arrangements, with 
the employees at their work. 

In cases where the writer is dealing with 
accounting and book keeping problems, forms 
are absolutely necessary to the proper under- 
standing and are ninety-five per cent of the 
value of the matter written; therefore it is 
necessary to have either rough pencil sketches 


or the actual forms themselves. As we main- 


tain our own art department, we can take these 
rough pencil sketches and have them properly 
prepared for reproduction. 

Our desire is to make the Book-keeper and 
Business Man’s Magazine attractive to look 
at, and we therefore place a premium on pic- 


tures and illustrations. Different lines of 
business are to be treated in different ways in 
different sections of the country: for instance 
a story of a business success in Alaska would 
permit of many photographs being used, to 
show the environment of the Alaskan mer. 
chant, that would be very interesting to the 
merchant doing business in Florida, and vice 
versa. Our contributors are therefore re- 
quested to pay particular attention to the sub- 
ject from this point of view, and to send us 
photographs wherever possible, with the under- 
standing that we will return any that we can 
not use. 

We deem the matter of illustration by forms 
and photographs so important that an article 
that would otherwise be acceptable, if it 
lacks forms and photographs may be rejected. 

Submit all photographs, forms, etc., with 
your article. Wrap them in the same pack- 
age, with cardboard on either side of the pho- 
tographs. Write your name and address on 
the back of each photograph, together with 
title to show what the photographs and forms 
are intended to illustrate. 

Manuscript and photographs and forms sent 


us without previous solicitation will be re- 
turned only when postage is enclosed. 

We are in the market at all times for articles 
of from five hundred to five thousand words on 
business topics and the queer, quaint, and odd 
things of business life. If you know of any 
thing peculiarly effective, write it up and send 
it to us. 

While of course, treatment and style of lit- 
erary workmanship figure in our judgment of 
the value of-an article, yet we consider the 
subject and information contained as 
eighty per cent of the value of the article. 
We reserve the right to re-arrange and edit all 
articles we accept. 


the 


We pay from twenty-five cents to one dollar 
for each acceptable “Short Cut” sent us. By 
a “Short Cut” we mean some quick and effec- 
tive method of handling the detail of the busi- 
ness in advertising or selling departments. 

We have no stated rates for articles. 
ment varies from one to five cents a word. 
We pay the highest rate, of course, for articles 
realizing 
figures.” 

Articles forwarded to us without previous 
solicitation and on which no price is set are 
regarded as complimentary contributions. 

Authors having a suggestion to make re- 
garding an article they have in mind, will help 
us a great deal if they will kindly forward us 
a scenario or synopsis of their idea, showing 
the character of the article and the number 
and kind of illustrations they can obtain, 
stating the price that they wish to be paid for 
it. Wé will then tell them whether we can 
use the article, and if their price is too high, 
state what we are willing to pay for such an 
article. 

All correspondence, manuscript, packages, 
photographs, etc. should be addressed: “ The 
Managing Editor, Book-keeper and Business 
Man's Magazine, 61 West Fort St., Detroit, 
Mich.,” and in case of valuable manuscript and 
photographs the package should be registered. 
We will not be responsible for the loss of 
manuscripts, drawings, photographs, or forms 
unless they are furnished under a specific 
order and registered as above. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis. 


Pay- 


our requirements of ‘facts and 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* . * 

The decline of religious journalism in this 
country in recent years has been made notice- 
able chiefly by the suspension and consolida- 
tion of religious papers of different denom- 
inations and by the change in the character of 
prominent religious weeklies, like the /nde- 
pendent and the Outlook (formerly the Chris- 


tian Union), which are now rather secular 
magazines appealing to the zeneral public 
than religious journals appealing to special de- 
nominations or to Christian people generally. 
Recently we have had other evidence of the 
falling off of the religious weekly, this time in 
depressing figures from the counting room. 


oa 
* * 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Wes- 
leyan Association in Boston in December, 
George A. Whitaker, publisher of Zion's 
Herald, which is owned by the Association, re- 
ported receipts of $28,739.60 and expenditures 
of $27,230.40, leaving a balance of only $1,509.20 
to be divided among the six Methodist con- 
ferences to which the profits of the paper are 
devoted. He reported also that the number of 
subscribers for Zion’s Herald had decreased 
2,500 in a year. Rev. Dr. Charles Parkhurst, 
the editor of the paper, gave as the cause of 
this falling-off the limited and changing con- 
stituency of the paper; the competition of the 
other Methodist journals, notably the Advocate 
and the Epworth Herald; and the decline of 
religious journalism generally. He said that 
other denominational organs are losing ground, 
and cited the Christian Register as having 
sunk $46,000 in the last five years. His theory 
is that constant improvement in the daily press 
and the magazines is largely responsible. 
“The old-time religious paper has gone,” he 
said. “That religious journal alone can live 
that adapts itself to the needs of the hour. A 
few may continue, but the rest do not.” He 
reminded the Association that in fifteen years 
Zion's Herald has paid to the conferences 
profits amounting to $50,000 — thus incident- 
ally illustrating, by comparison, the smallness 
of last year’s profits. 


7 
* * 


Of course the importance and usefulness of 
a religious paper are not always indicated 
by the figures of the counting-room. The 
Christian Register, for instance, may have lost 
money, as Dr. Parkhurst says, but it appeals 
to a comparatively small denomination, and 
while it is doing a necessary and valuable 
work, it can hardly be expected to pay large 
profits toits owners. Zion’s Herald, on the 
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other hand, appeals to a large denomination. 
It has been financially successful in the past 
under the same management, and if its circu- 
lation and its profits have decreased, there is 
good reason to think that conditions affecting 
religious journals generally are in large part 
responsible. 


* 
- 2 


The truth is that the demand for strictly re- 
ligious journals in this country is apparently 
decreasing. There are, to be sure, conspicu- 
ous exceptions to this rule, religious journals 
of large circulation that are making large 
profits for their owners, but in every case they 
are live papers that have adopted modern 
journalistic methods and that differ widely 
from the old-style religious weeklies that 
published principally sermons, moral essays, 
didactic stories, Bible lessons, and church, 
Sunday school, and other religious news. 


* 
* * 


Just what the causes of the change may be, 
no one can say with absolute authority. Prob- 
ably a number of causes together have con- 
tributed to the result. The daily newspapers 
now print the news of the churches liberally, 
and in other ways supply the demand that the 
religious weeklies used to meet. The country 
as a whole is not so religious as it used to be. 
The standard of secular publications has been 
raised, and the reading public expects much 
more of religious publications than they 
used to furnish twenty years ago. These and 
other causes have doubtless had their influence. 
Another cause, that may suggest itself to 
writers, is the illiberal treatment that religious 
editors as a class have given to their contrib- 
utors. There have been prominent exceptions, 
but religious papers as a rule have treated their 
contributors meanly and in many instances 
dishonestly, and writers certainly will not agree 
that publications so conducted can succeed in 
the long run. The few religious weeklies that 
have prospered and are profitable now are 
papers that are conducted vigorously, on honest 
business principles, paying fair prices to their 
contributors, protecting their readers from the 
schemes of dishonest advertisers, and generally 
proving by their activity, originality, liberality, 


and enterprise that they have a right to live. 
Whatever may happen in religious journalism 
generally, the influence and profits of such 
papers are not likely to decline. W. H. H. 
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Jerome Case Bull, whose story, “ A Redwood 
Santa Claus” appeared in the December Zi/- 
pincott’s, is a New York journalist, but the 
hobby he rides is Pegasus Farm, one of the 
most beautiful mountain ranches in the red- 
woods of Santa Cruz county, California, and 
it is there that his redwood stories take life. 
“Felton” and “ Boulder,” of ‘A Redwood 
Santa Claus,” are both real logging towns 
near Mr. Bull’s farm, while the “ Big Basin,” 
with its virgin forest of redwoods, which the 
state is trying to preserve, is just over the 
range. For several years Mr. Bull was asso- 
ciate editor of Munsey’s Magazine, and many 
of his best stories appeared in that magazine. 
He is now connected with Scribner's Maga 
zine. 


Richard Bradford Coolidge, whose story, 
“The Saving of the Choir,” was printed in 
the New England Magazine for January, is a 
native of Portland, Maine. He graduated 
from Tufts College in 1902, taking his A. M 
with the A. B. Last year he was an instructor 
in English at Tufts. During college vacations 
he did newspaper work, and last summer he 
was “ war correspondent ” when the war game 
of the army and the navy was played off the 
Maine coast. Heis at present at the Harvard 
Law School. “The Saving of the Choir” 
grew out of a famifiarity with the life of mid- 
land New England. 


Kathryn Jarboe, whose story, “ The Santa 
Claus of Hogan’s Mills,” appeared in the 
Delineator for January, is Mrs. Jerome Case 
Bull, and it is interesting to note that she has 
five stories of widely-varying tone and scene 
credited to her in the holiday magazines. 
“When Mary Went Away,” in the December 
Everybody's; “ Lost! A Santa Claus,” in the 
Christmas Harper's Weekly; “The Santa 
Claus of Hogan’s Mills,” in the January De- 
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lineator; and “The Way of the Father,” in 
the Christmas number of the San Francisco 
Call, are stories of strong Christmas spirit, 
while “ His First Triumph,” in the January 
Munsey’s, is a marked contrast to the other 
stories. Mrs. Bull lives in a New York apart. 
ment, but her home, Pegasus Farm, in the red- 
woods near Felton, California, is a low bunga- 
low-shaped building of many windows, big 
fireplaces, and open porches—a haven for 
which the New York apartment is gladly for. 
saken. 

Nellie Frances Milburn, whose poem, “ To- 
Day,” is printed in the National Magazine for 
January, began her literary work as a society 
reporter for a country newspaper. For several 
years she was a law stenographer and teacher 
of shorthand in Cincinnati. She spent two 
years at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and for several 
seasons she was connected with the Summer 
Assembly at Bay View, Mich. She has con- 
tributed many articles to the Phonographic 
Magazine and other shorthand publications. 
She has also acted as correspondent for local 
papers, and furnished essays on literary sub- 
jects to the Chautauguan, the Denver Com- 
monwealth, the Fournal of Education, Camp 
and Fireside, and the Cincinnati Criterion. 
Injuries resulting from an accident and a long 
illness compelled her to go to a sanitarium, 
and while lying ina darkened room there she 
sought to entertain herself by composing 
verses. That she was successful is shown by 
the fact that her verses have been published in 
Munsey's, Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
Life, Collier's Weekly, Lippincott’'s Magazine, 
the Chautauguan, and the Literary World. 


Harvey J. O’Higgins, the author of the 
short story, “Lieutenant Connors’ Coward- 
ice,” in the January JcClure’s, is a New 
York newspaper man, who is known to the 
magazine public chiefly by his contributions to 
McClure’s and Scribner's Magazine. 


Sara Bulkley Rogers, whose story, “ Heim- 
weh,” was printed in Short Stories for 
January, was born in Waterbury, Conn., and 
now lives with her parents. in Bridgeport, 


Conn. On her mother’s side she is descended 
from Rev. Peter Bulkley, the earliest pastor of 
Concord, Mass., and on her father’s side from 
Rev. Medad Rogers, M. A., who was grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1777. Miss 
Rogers is one of the few women to receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from Columbia 
College, New York. In 1891 she obtained the 
degree of Master of Arts from Cornell Uni- 
versity, and in 1894 both she and her sister, 
Dr. Rogers of Vassar College, were among 
the first women upon whom Yale University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By a happy coincidence, the same Commence- 
ment was the occasion of the fiftieth re-union 
of the class of 1844, of which Miss Rogers’s 
father is a member. In 1892, Scribner's 
Magazine published Miss Rogers's first story, 
“Ezra Hardman, M. A.,” which attracted 
attention from the fact that several western 
colleges took it personally, greatly to the sur- 
prise of the author. The story was published 
under the pseudonym, “ Schuyler Shelton,” as 
was also a novel, called “ Life’s Way,” which 
was brought out by Bentley & Son in London, 
in 1897. After leaving college, Miss Rogers 
spent several years in foreign travel, and has 
found time only for occasional stories. Her 
work has been accepted by the Mew York 
Evening Post, the Commercial Advertiser» 
McClure’s Syndicate, the R. H. Russell Syn. 
dicate, Short Stories, and the Book Lover, and 
a collection of college stories written by her 
was published by the Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York, in Igoo. 


2 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Gissing.— ‘I have only one rule to work 
by,”’ said the late George Gissing one day, 
after a conversation on the methods of literary 
production. “It is simply to write of what I 
know best. This principle is vital, the life of 
literature. If my stories are pessimistic, it is 
only because my life is such. My environ- 
ments were sordid, the people were sordid, 
and my work is but a reflection of it all. Sad- 
ness? My books are full of it. The world is 
fullof it. Show me the masterpieces of art, 
literature, or music, and I shall show you 
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creations palpitating with sadness. Ah, the 
toil for the ‘Weib und Kind,’ how it fashions 
men’s lives! Mine has been but the common 
lot. No use saying much aboutit. I find my 
little happiness in the fields in summer, and 
am content when I think of the toiling millions, 
twelve miles away, who never see a blue sky, 
or feel the earth yield beneath their feet.”-— 
Indianapolis Fournal. 


Mommsen.— How active Theodor Momm- 
sen was up to his last moments is illustrated 
by an account of the condition of his work- 
room at the time of his stroke. The profes- 
sor’s work table had to one 
corner. On it lay half a page of manuscript 
of the unfinished “ Lives of Roman Emper- 
ors,” on which he was working before he suf- 
fered the apoplectic stroke. His power for 
steady and accurate work continued until that 
moment, although the quantity of his output 
was restricted to an inconsiderable fraction of 
the prodigious results of his middle life. He 
wrote thirty-five works. His great one, “Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Latinarum,” which alone 
composed fifteen volumes, was issued by the 
Berlin Academy during thirty years, ending in 
1893. Mommsen was assisted in this by other 
scholars, but nearly all the text was in his own 
handwriting. He never dictated and never 
used a typewriter. Thus the mere penman- 
ship of his writings was an enormous task. 
A friend given to figures looked over a hun- 
dred odd volumes of which Mommsen is the 
author and told that they contained 
twenty-four million words in German, words 
which average a third longer in German than 
in English.— Newark Call. 


been pushed 


him 


Pater.— At first sight it will seem to the 
casual critic that the omission of some of the 
qualifying clauses which overrun Pater’s sen- 
tences would be a gain, but let him attempt to 
take away one, and he will see how necessary 
are these apparent redundancies. He wished 
to exhibit a mind full of wistful uncertainties, 
a mind that slowly unwinds, like soft silk, with 
many pauses and in a gentle twilight. We 
know that he wrote with difficulty, that each 
sentence was written out on a separate piece 
of paper; we know that he told Arthur Symons 


that it were well to read the dictionary, so 
that we might learn what words to avoid, and 
when Arthur Symons pointed out a sentence 
he could not understand, a long, intricate sen- 
tence of ten lines or more, Pater examined it, 
comma by comma, a puzzled look upon his 
face all the while. At last he said: “I see the 
printer has omitted a dash.” — George Moore, 
in Lippincott’s for February. 

Russell.—It is rather pathetic, when you 
consider how comparatively many writers 
there are in England whose names, on account 
of their former works, are household words 
the world over, but who are now buried away 
in some seaside or country town, living the 
lives of recluses, either on account of illness 
or of age. There was Herbert Spencer. 
There are George Meredith, Swinburne, Wil- 
liam Watson, Thomas Hardy, and, though 
comparatively few realize it— Clark Russell. 

Every now and then, though much less 
oftener than in former days, a book comes 
from the author of “The Wreck of the Gros- 
venor ’— ‘Overdue ” was the last to appear 
—and so the majority of readers suppose that 
the most fascinating writer of sea stories since 
Marryat still enjoys healthand vigor. Asa 
matter of fact, the severe rheumatism which 
attacked Clark Russell about fourteen years 
ago, instead of being conquered, gradually has 
got the writer more and more firmly in its grip, 
and for a long time he has not been able to put 
his foot on the ground or had one day free 
from intense pain. He lives in Bath with his 
wife and daughters, and you can see him on 
the street nearly every pleasant day, being pro- 
pelled in an invalid’s chair. It is necessary 
only to see him in this way, however, to realize 
that, in spite of his bodily ills, the famous 
story teller is still an optimist. As he goes 
about in his chair, he puffs away at a cigar, 
gives a cheerful nod to every acquaintance, 
and keeps up a running fire of bright talk with 
whatever member of his family happens to be 
his companion. Like Milton; Mr. Russell now 
dictates all that he writes to his daughters, and 
he and they are now at work on a new story of 
the sea, which will be finished within a few 
months. 

Practically all Clark Russell’s landsman days 
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were spent in England, so it may not be gen- 
erally remembered that he was born in New 
York. That was just under sixty years ago. 
He went to school, however, at Winchester 
and at Boulogne, in France, where three of 
Charles Dickens’s sons were his classmates. 
Then he began his life as a midshipman in the 
British merchant service, which lasted eight 
years, and enabled him to store up the supply 
of “material” upon which he has drawn ever 
since. His first book was “ John Holdsworth, 
Chief Mate”—his greatest success, “ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor.”’ Oddly enough, its 
author did n’t expect that this story would go. 
He wrote it ina hurry, largely to please him- 
self, and though he realized that there were a 
few technical errors in his descriptions, he 
didn’t bother to correct them, with the result 
that they never have been set right. Russell 
and W. S. Gilbert, the librettist, are great 
friends, and the former is fond of telling a 
story of “unconscious cerebration”’ between 
them. It was while Russell was writing his 
story, “The Convict Ship,” that he received 
one day a hurried note from the author of 
“ Pinafore” asking him why he didn’t write a 
novel on the exact subject which he had in 
hand, and suggesting the outlines of a plot 
similar in almost every detail to that upon 
which the romancer of the sea already had hit. 
— London Letter in Washington Post. 


Thackeray.— Upon the subject over which 
critics will always wrangle, the formless style 
of Thackeray’s novels, Mr. Whibley, whose 
life of Thackeray has just been added to the 
series of Modern English Writers, has this 
pertinent word to say: “It is this fatality, this 
frank obedience to his own puppets and his 
own pen, which explains the frequent formless- 
ness of Thackeray’s work. But though he 
permitted most of his books to write them- 
selves, it must not be thought that his style was 
uniformly hazardous. Despite its occasional 
inaccuracy, despite its loose texture, it has 
many shining qualities. It is graphic, vari- 
ous, and at times eloquent. It is easy to recall 
a hundred passages which would entitle 
Thackeray to a high place among the writers 
of England. The Waterloo chapters of ‘ Van- 
ity Fair,’ much of ‘Esmond,’ ‘ Harry Warring- 


ton’s First Visit to England,’ ‘ Denis Duval’s 
Journey to London’—these, to name but a 
few, are touched by the hand of a master, who 
need fear comparison with none. Even where 
Thackeray’s prose is least under control, it in- 
spires no more than his own regret that he did 
not write a ‘completely good book.’ For it is 
always the prose of a man of letters.”’ 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


A Writer's Don’ts.—If I were asked to 
write a list of literary ‘‘don’ts,” some of the fol- 
lowing would be among them : — 

Don’t put your relatives in a book. It is too 
great a price to demand of them for being re- 
lated to you, which, after all, they cannot help. 

Don’t try to make epigrams, for, unless they 
are spontaneous, they will—like a bad sauce 
— be quite unpalatable. 

Don’t write on subjects of which you know 
nothing; don’t, for instance, attempt to de- 
scribe a French girl if you have never met 
one. 


Don’t describe society in which you have 
never mixed, or scenery you have never seen. 

Don’t, when you head your stories with a 
quotation, forget where you took it from, and 
don’t forget to be accurate in small things. 
Women are notorious sinners in this respect. 
I remember recommending a really clever 
novel toa man, who refused to read it on the 
ground that he was sure it would be trash, 
simply because he unfortunately opened the 
book and saw some allusion to a dinner party, 
and to a bottle of excellent champagne, from 
which was extracted a “fine, swelling cork.” 

Other things to avoid are religion (unless 
you have the intellect and restraint of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, which is also unlikely), im- 
propriety, plagiarism (very important hint, 
which includes too much reading), dulness, 
and Latin words. 

Try to give your editor what he wants. He 
may be a poor judge of your inestimable work: 
but he is often a very good judge of what his 
readers want. 

If a manuscript comes back to you more 
than once, read it carefully again; rewrite it 
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if it does not please you, and try to criticise it 
as if it had been written by some one else. 

Try altering the title. I have sold a story, 
after having it returned two or three times, by 
this small alteration. 

If you have an interview with your editor, 
say what you have to say and go. Don’t try 
to fascinate him and talk him into taking work 
he has told you he does n’t want; because, un- 
less he’s an idiot as well as an editor, it will 
not influence him in the slightest degree. 

Don't try to persuade, either by writing or 
personal interview, any man or woman to take 
your work. 

Always try to be accurate, and sympathetic, 
and original, and, above all, always do your 
best. Take for your motto in your literary 
strivings the well-known text from the well- 
known book, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy mights’ — Mrs. R. Keish, 
in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


The Workings of Copyright. — During the 
past year 9,299 foreign titles and 88,680 from 
the United States were entered in the copy- 
right archives in the Library of Congress. 

The titles include books, periodicals, 
music, drama, maps or charts, engravings, 
cuts or prints, chromos or lithographs, photo- 
graphs, and original works of art. 

Each day’s titles are filed separately, and 
indexed, so that they may be produced on de. 
mand. 

Anything under the sun in the shape of a 
literary production, from the weightiest vol- 
ume of science to the veriest trashy novel, 
may be copyrighted, and no questions asked, 
Thus the record of the folly, as well as the 
wisdom, of writing books is accurately kept. 

An interview with Thorvald Solberg, regis- 
ter of copyrights, reveals many interesting 
facts connected with the subject of copyrights. 

When asked, “ What constitutes a book in 
the sense of the copyright?” he replied: — 

“A book is the prose or poetical expression 
of an author’s thought. The quality of the 
literary ingredient is not tested, but its pres- 
ence is requisite; not everything which may 
be called a book is fitly so nominated to indi- 
cate the subject-matter of copyright, while 


some productions not ordinarily designated as 
books may properly be thus classified. Thus 
an article of a few paragraphs may be a book 
under the copyright, while a book-keeper’s 
ledger, to all appearances a book, is not so 
when it comes to registering its title in the 
copyright office. It is not essential that the 
idea of the book should be original in order to 
obtain copyright protection; it must simply 
be a book in the ordinary understanding of a 
work of literature or art.” 

“To what extent does the copyright pro- 
tect?” 

“That is a mooted question. The pro- 
tection afforded is not clearly defined. The 
author shal] have the sole liberty of printing, 
reprinting, and vending his work. The re- 
striction of every one but the author to mul- 
tiply copies constitutes the property. 

“Still, the public is not entirely restricted 
in the use of the author’screation. His works, 
except in the case of musical compositions 
and dramas, may be read in public, and even 
for profit. 

“ By the act of March 3, 1891, the exclusive 
right to translate or dramatize his book is re_ 
served to the author. 

“In regard to the matter of protection, it is 
the literary expression of the author’s ideas 
which is the subject-matter of protection. 
Even if the idea itself be original, when the 
author makes it public, he gives it away, and 
can no longer control its application.” 

When asked about conflicting claims as to 
authorship, Mr. Solberg replied that the office 
had no authority to question any one’s claim, 
or give consideration to conflicting claims. 
It is an office of record, and merely registers 
claims of copyright. If two persons secure 
copyrights on practically the same publication, 
the courts and not the copyright office must 
decide upon their conflicting claims. 

Mr. Solberg thinks that one of the most de- 
sirable forward steps in respect to copyright 
would be the adhesion of the United States to 
the Berne convention, thus securing the in- 
clusion in the International Copyright Union 
of our country, the leading one of the three 
great states not yet members of this associa- 
tion. This would secure protection for our 
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authors” practically throughout the book- 
reading world.— Washington Times. 


The Three Editors of Harper's Magazine.— 
The statement frequently appears in the press 
that George William Curtis was editor of Har- 
per's Magazine. This is not true, though Mr, 
Curtis for years conducted the “ Editor’s Easy 
Chair.” As a matter of history, Harper's 
Magazine has had but three editors since its 
inception in 1850. The first editor was Henry 
J. Raymond, who founded the New York 
Times one year afterward. He was succeeded 
by Dr. Alfred H. Guernsey, and Dr. Guernsey 
was succeeded by Henry Mills Alden, author 
of “God in His World” and “A Study of 
Death.” Mr. Alden has occupied the edi- 
torial chair of the magazine for about thirty-five 
years. 

Before going to the Harpers, he had taught, 
and had written editorials for the Mew York 
Evening Post and Times. He was first asso- 
ciated with the Harpers as editor of their 
“ Pictorial History of the Civil War,” and later 
was offered an editorial position on the 
Weekly. Fletcher Harper, who edited the 
Weekly, said to Mr. Alden, then a young man 
of twenty-six: — 

“Do you think you could manage the 
Weekly?’ And Mr. Alden replied, with 
modesty and tact : — 

“I think I could help you do it.” He helped 
so efficiently that six years later he was made 
editor of Harper's Magazine. It is interest- 
ing to record that the first manuscript he read 
in his new capacity was a short story by Louise 
Chandler Moulton.— Newark News. 


Authors and Publishers.— Mr. Howells, 
writing in Harper's Weekly, advocates a pub- 
lishers’ syndicate, or an authors’ union, for the 
purpose of improving the present unsatis- 
factory relations between authors and pub- 
lishers. As to the recommended labor union 
for authors, Mr. Howells outlines a scheme for 
a schedule of prices for fiction, history, poetry, 
psychology, travel sketches, reviews; and 
penalties, direct and indirect, for ratting 
authors. “Of course,” he says, “the same 
prices must be paid to poor authors as to good 
ones,. when once they are members of the 


union.” As to the publishers, Mr. Howells 
suggests that they should form a syndicate 
“ pledged among its own members to the pay- 
ment of such and such prices to authors, and 
bound to an absolute constancy in one 
another’s behalf.” He says incidentally: — 

“There is nothing the young author indulges 
so eagerly as the superstition of his own im: 
portance, and there is much excuse for him. 
He'must be more than mortal not to believe 
himself more than mortal when he finds his 
name in all the reviews and advertisements 
and paragraphs of literary gossip. The pub- 
lisher who is pressing the belief upon the 
public is largely, though helplessly, to blame 
for the author's inflated notion of himself; his 
one purpose is to sell the author’s book, but 
all the time he is fashioning an automatic idol, 
which constantly falls down in worship of 
itself. The thing is preposterous, but no one 
is particularly to blame, least of all the idol, 
poor thing, which, when it gets its first account 
for copyright, is, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, rudely recalled to a realization of its 
humanity. No wonder that, in the difficulty of 
accepting the facts, the author goes off with 
his next book, and his grudge and his shame. 
to another publisher. In most cases, the first 
publisher does not grieve for him, except as 
an erring fellow-man, but if he has proved a 
big seller, the publisher feels hurt by his de- 
fection. He thinks unkind things of him, and 
prophesies evil for him.” 


How the Popular Novel Destroys Forests. 
— It has been estimated that nine novels had 
a total sale of 1,600,000 copies. This means 
2,000,000 pounds of paper. We are assured 
by a manufacturer of paper that the average 
spruce tree yields a little less than half a cord 
of wood, which is equivalent to 500 pounds of 
paper. In other words, these nine novels 
swept away 4,000 trees. Is it any wonder that 
those interested in forestry look with anxiety 
upon the paper mill? — Sczentific American. 


Importance of Keeping a Scrapbook.— | 
argues much for a man that he keeps a scrap- 
book. Shallow-witted men do not. Neither 
do intellectual invertebrates. Men utterly 
self-centred do not keep scrapbooks. What- 
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ever his failings, the man with the scrap habit 
has any number of good qualities — and fore- 
most among them are moral courage and a 
literary conscience. 

The scrapbook is the individual’s effectual 
protest against the flood of books and ephem- 
eral prints. Many a man of letters, many a 
good historian, has gone down before this 
tlood; he has been swamped by the abundance 
of his material. Sometimes he has shortened 
his life in an unavailing attempt to master it. 
Shallow men and men without consciences 
make no effort to save anything out of the 
flood. It passes them swiftly with many good 
and valuable things interspersed with the 
flotsam and jetsam of its rubbish, and they let 
it all go. What they let go is the thought of 
an age in the making, a confused and yet a 
priceless thing. 

If he can be nothing more, the man with the 
scrapbook may plunge a boathook in the water 
here and there, and pull out what he thinks he 
wants. To most men that is the only way. 
The daily newspaper makes a formidable heap 
at the end of the year; so do the weeklies, the 
magazines, and the pamphlets that come to 
one’s desk. He knows there is good stuff in 
the heap, but he throws it away forthwith, or 
stows it in the attic and throws it out later; its 
dusty, ephemeral glories almost veto recourse 
toit. The only way to keep one’s head above 
the mass is to select and reject as he goes 
along. 

It is almost a tragedy to think of the amount 
of interesting, attractive, or permanently use- 
ful matter that lives only for a day, not from 
any fault of its own, but from the circum- 
stances of its appearance. The number of 
persons who are writing for the ephemeral 
prints in this country mounts into the tens of 
thousands. Every one of them has his enthu- 
siasm, his aptitude, his special line of study, 
his particular gift or his peculiar opportunity 
to learn something that the world wants to 
know. Now and then each of them says 
something in the newspapers or magazines 
which he is able to say better than any one 
else. It may embody the results of a lifetime 
of thought, or an experience absolutely unique. 
At least once in his life every man who is 





able to write at all will approach finality of ex- 
pression. He will strike twelve instead of 
five. But in its reception his best is as his 
worst. It is lost in the flood. It is one of the 
sorrows of anonymous newspaper writing that 
the men who do it are continually launching 
into the void craft that never return — scows, 
canal boats, rafts mostly, but now and then 
something shipshape and workmanlike. 

The office of the scrapbook is to rescue 
some of the these. It is surprising what an 
array its owner can gettogether. In his own 
way he is doing what the trust magnate does, 
what the great publisher may do. He is com- 
manding the brains of a multitude of men and 
women. They are working for him without 
knowing it. And permanently they are work. 
ing forno one else. The field he gleans is his 
own alone. No publisher has a chance to 
make so wide or good a selection. 

And none has as fine a joy in the discovery 
of talent. Every discriminating scrap col- 
lector, whose books go back over ten years, 
will find, signed to poems or special articles 
among his possessions, names which have 
since become well known, but whose work he 
was the first to guess had the lasting quality. 
Even if the writers of the moment never at- 
tain any fame, it is an exquisite consolation to 
stumble sometimes, in the scrapbook of a 
stranger or a new acquaintance, on something 
they had done which another had deemed 
worth preserving. 

A scrapbook is more than a working library 
for the man of letters or affairs. It is a diary 
of the age in which he lives. It is an intimate 
record of conditions that are passing. Noth- 
ing so minutely and faithfully photographs an 
era in the large as a well-arranged, carefully 
discriminated collection of characteristic arti- 
cles — accounts of local customs, descriptions 
of the life of cities, narratives of the rise of 
great industries, tales of Eastern thrift or 
Western husbandry, true stories of interesting 
and venturesome pursuits by field and flood, 
graphic correspondence on political conven. 
tions or political personages, single newspaper 
articles, it may be, on unusual calamities or 
unusual crimes. 

The conditions of which these are marginal 
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notes change; they may never get adequately 
on the record. In New York, for instance, the 
migrations of the nations are sketching a great 
and singular drama, bits of which are being 
written every week—and forgotten. Some- 
time these migrations will cease; the foreign 
quarters will become American. If the story 
of that period is ever to be written as it should 
be, it must be written out of the hoardings of 
scrapbooks. At least one intensely interesting 
history of the metropolis has its avowed 
genesis in, and owes its permanent and pe- 
culiar value to, the scrapbooks of the man that 
wrote it. 

By some such means, of course, the intimate 
portrait of every epoch has been painted. 
The historian consults the private letters and 
memoirs of individuals, the speeches of states- 
men, the public documents. Since newspaper 
presses were multiplied, he has been much in- 
debted to the intelligent foresightedness of 
individuals who have placed their scrapbooks 
at his disposal, or who have bequeathed them 
to libraries. Whether their owner writes a 
book himself or not, he has the high satis- 
faction of knowing that he has a book, a col 
lection of books, which no one else can dupli- 
cate, and which he fondly imagines no one else 
can match in interest or value. He has a 
library that is absolutely his own, and that 
may well be of greater service to the com- 
munity after he is gone than anything he could 
write himself.—C. B. F., in the New York 
Mail and Express. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


By Charles Josselyn. 92 


My Favorite Book-sHELr. 
pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. 
Company. 1993. 

Some months ago Mr. Josselyn offered to 
the reading public a beautiful volume, “ The 
True Napoleon ”— not an original biography, 
but a compilation of anecdotes and extracts 
from Napoleonic literature, illustrating the 
varied phases of the great emperor’s career. 
Now he offers this second handsome volume, 
“ My Favorite Book-shelf,” a compilation of 
striking passages from thirty or forty distin- 
guished authors who have written since the 
time of Bacon. The scheme of the work is 
novel, and the plan has been executed well. 
The quotations, of course, are not extensive, 
and they can give, as a rule, only a taste of the 


San Francisco: Paul Elder & 


authors’ quality, but they are generally inter 
esting in themselves, and they will serve a 
useful purpose by stimulating a desire for 
further acquaintance with the authors’ writ- 
ings. The book is beautifully printed with 
clear-cut, handsome type on heavy linen paper, 
and it has a most attractive binding. 


THe Wortp ALMANAC AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. 1904. 543 PP. 
aper. 25 cents; by mail, 35 cents. New York: The Press 

Publishing Company, New York World. 1904. 

Probably the most useful work of reference 
that any newspaper writer can have upon his 
desk is a copy of the World Almanac, Any 
newspaper man will refer to it twenty times 
where he will look in an encyclopedia once, and 
nineteen times out of the twenty he will find the 
date, or the fact, he wants, without looking 
further for it. The book is a marvellous col- 
lection of useful facts and figures, many of 
which are available nowhere else. It is up-to- 
date in all respects, and considering its small 
price, no intelligent person can afford to get 
along without it. W. H. H. 


AND Po rrricAL REGISTER, 1904. 
New York: The Tribune Asso- 


Tue Tripune ALMANAC 
384 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
ciation, 1904. 

For years the Tribune Almanac has been a 
standard annual work of reference, invaluable 
because of the mass of general information it 
contains, and particularly useful because of its 
full election tables and its thorough treatment 
generally of political affairs. From cover to 
cover it is packed with the information that 
everybody needs to have easily accessible. 
It is a whole reference library in itself, and a 
copy of it should always be kept within easy 
reach on the desk of every writer. W.H.H. 
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THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN FAMILY. 
—IV. Unpublished letters. Century (38 c.) for February. 

Henry vAN Dyke. With portrait. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Century (38c.) for February. 

Part oF A Man’s Lire. ( Reminiscences.) Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. A tlantic(38c.) for February. 

Fra Paotr Sarei.—II. Andrew D. White. Atlantic 
(38c.) for February. 

GrorGce Borrow. 
February. 

SECLUSION 
Editor’s Study. 


H. W. Boynton. Atlantic (38c.) for 


NECESSARY FOR A_ LITERARY CAREER. 
Harper's Magazine ( 38c.) for February. 
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Tue Trick or EpucaTion. 
Magazine ( 38 c.) for February. 

AVowALs: WALTER Pater. BeInG THE SIXTH oF A NEW 
Series oF,‘‘ ConFEssions oF a YOuNG Man.” 
Moore. Lifppincott’s ( 28c.) for February. 

One Hunprep MASTERPIECES OF PaintTinG.—II. 
trated. John La Farge. 
February. 

SkeTcHING UnperR Fire at ANTIETAM. 
Frank H. Schell. 

UNPUBLISHED 


Alice Meynell. Harfer’s 


George 


Illus- 
Me Clure’s Magazine (13 .) for 


Illustrated. 
Me Clure’s Magazine ( 13 c.) for February. 
WuittieR Porems.—II. New England 
Magazine ( 28c.) for February. 
AMERICAN CARICATURE AND PuBLic OPINION. 
trated. Ingram A, Pyle. 
ruary. 


Illus- 
World To-Day (28c.) for Feb- 


PUBLISHING AS A Business CAREER. 
World To-Day (28c.) for February. 

Our Parriotic Airs. Benjamin F. Stevens. 
Service (28c.) for February. 

Wo Wrote SHAKESPEARE? 
(13 ¢.) for February. 

Some Account oF THE LiFe oF WILLIAM SHAKEs- 
PEARE. Nicholas Rowe. Ofen Court (13 ¢.) for February. 

AcqutrinG Goop ENG.itsH. Mary Richards Gray. 
side Tales ( 13 c.) for February. 

THe ArT oF THE STAGE MANAGER. Brander Matthews. 
North American Review (53 .) for February. 

Poetry AND Ports oF AmMerica.—II. Churton Collins. 
North American Review ( 53¢.) for February. 

On THE NeGuiect or Literature. John o’London. 
Reprinted from the Book-Lover in Book News ( 8c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Rev. CHarrtes W. Gorvon (‘“RartpH Connor’’). 
Robert Haddow. Reprinted from the British Monthly in 
Book News (8 c¢.) for February. 

THe Poems or Emerson: ‘ THE Spurnx.”’ 
Malloy. Avena (28c.) for February. 

THe REQUIREMENTS OF A ReEporTER. Edward V. Mur- 
phy. Phonographic Magazine (13¢.) for February. 

CuHarLes Dickens. Walter Frewen Lord. Reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century and After in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) 
for February. 

Tue Pourricat Poetry oF WiLtt1aAM Watson. 
Chesterton. 


George P. Brett. 
United 


Illustrated. Ofen Court 


Way- 


Charles 


G. K. 
Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in the 
Eclectic (28c.) for February. 

THe Novets or Henry James. Oliver Elton. Re- 
printed from the Quarterly Review in the Eclectic ( 28c.) for 
February. 

Srupies 1x Literary PsycHoLtoGy: Tue SyNnTAXx oF 
De Qvincey. Vernon Lee. Reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Review in the Eclectic ( 28c.) for February. 

Ports OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE: JoacHIM Du 
Betray. Hilaire Belloc. Reprinted from 7he Pilot in the 
Eclectic ( 28c.) for February. 

HERBERT SPENCER. Reprinted from the Sfectator in the 
Eclectic ( 28 c.) for February. 

Books THat Have Passep THE HuNpRED THOUSAND 
Mark. Harriet Monroe. Criti¢ (28 c.) for February. 

THe ArT oF DrRaAmatiziInG Novets. Paul Potter. 
‘Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for February. 

Tue BREADTH OF HERBERT SPENCER’S TEACHING. With 
portrait. Logan G. McPherson. Cosmofolitan (13 c.) for 
February. 

CrypTocrapny. — I, 
(13 c.) for February. 


George Wilkes. Cosmopolitan 


How A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH IS PRINTED. Illustrated, 
L. Gray Gower. Strand Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

Davin H. Greer, D.D. _ Illustrated. 
Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

Is EnNGiisH BecominG Corrupt ? 
Harper's Monthly (38 c.) for January. 

Hersert SpencER—A_ Portrait. Reprinted from 
Blackwood’s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for Janu- 
ary 13. 

Tuomas Harpy As PANORAMATIST. Max Beerbohm. 
Reprinted from the Saturday Review in the Living Age 
(18 c.) for January 24. 

Henry Demarest Ltioyp. 
Register (8 c.) for January 7. 

Some Reticious Verse or ALticE FREEMAN PALMER. 
George H. Palmer. Oxt/ook (13 c.) for January 16. 

Vottaire. Lyman Abbott. Outlook (13.¢.) for Janu- 
ary 23. 

Burr McInrTosu. 
January 23. 

HERMANN Von Hotst. 


Pearson's 


Thomas R. Lounsbury. 


Edwin D. Mead. Christian 


With portrait. Journalist (13 ¢.) for 


Nation (13 c.) for January 28 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


A volume of more than usual interest to 
lovers of our native literature is that promised 
by Leon H. Vincent on “American Literary 
Masters,” which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. are 
to publish this spring. 

Samuel M. Crothers is preparing the volume 
on Lowell for the “ American Men of Letters ” 
series, published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Dr. David Duncan is gathering material for 
a biography of Herbert Spencer. 


Joel Chandler Harris has gone back to his 
old place as editorial writer on the A/Z¢/anta 
Constitution. 


Edmund Gosse has been appointed librarian 
to the House of Commons —a place that will 
give him a $5,000 salary and a beautiful official 
residence. 

Booth Tarkington and his family have taken 
an apartment in Rome, and will spend the 
spring there, moving to a villa at Capri for the 
summer. 

There has been confusion because of the 
similarity in name between Baldwin Sears, 
author of the new novel of Southern life, “‘ The 
Circle in the Square,” and Hamblen Sears, 
author of the historical novel, “ None but the 
Brave,” which came out a year or two ago. 
There is no connection between the two 
writers. 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne, who is just re- 
covering from a serious illness, is sixty-seven 
years old, though his looks would suggest a 
decidedly younger man. This, perhaps, is ac- 
counted for by his devotion to sea bathing and 
long walks in the country. He is the son of 
the late Admiral Swinburne, but has never 
moved much in society, always preferring the 
quietness of the seaside to the more frivolous 
life of the fashionable. 

Boys and Girls (Ithaca, N. Y., 
illustrated magazine conducted by 
Van Rennselaer. 

A new publication, to be known as the 
Liberal Review, will make its first appearance 
this month. M. M. Mangasarian of Chicago 
will be its editor. 

The Letus (Boston) is a new magazine, of 
which eight numbers are to be published the 
first year. The first number is a memorial to 
James Whistler. 

The Barber Shop ( Chicago )is a new maga- 
zine, the official organ of the Barbers’ Protec- 
tive Union. J. Will Davis is the editor. 

Dr. F. W. Spiers, the new éditor of the 
Booklovers’ Magazine, graduated from the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1888, and 
until recently has been professor of economics 
at the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. 

Richard Duffy has resigned his position as 
editor of Ainslee’s Magazine. 

The Academy (London) has a new editor, 
with the odd name, Teignmouth Shore. 

The Reader (New York) has been bought 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, and will be 
published hereafter in Indianapolis. 

The Olympian (Nashville) has been com- 
bined with the World To-day ( Chicago). 

The Pilgrim Magazine Company ( Battle 
Creek ) has been put into the hands of a re- 
ceiver,—the editor of the Pilgrim, Willis J. 
Abbott,— but it is said that this is only to 
prevent loss from the failure of a large stock- 
holder, and that the business of the company 
will proceed as before. 

The Pacific Monthly (Portland, Oregon) has 
been enlarged and much improved. William 
Bittle Wells is the editor. 


) is a new 
Martha 


The Floral Publishing Company, which 
issues Home and Flowers, and the Home 
Publishing Company, which issues the Chau- 
fauguan and Pets and Animals,—both of 
Springfield, O.,— are in the hands of a receiver. 
The publication of the Chautauguan will be 
continued as usual, a company having been in- 
corporated for that purpose. 

The Macmillan Company has become the 
American publishers of the Burlington Maga- 
zine, which has become famous during its two 
and a half years of life for its beautiful repro- 
ductions of all sorts of rare objects of art. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons that 
after February 1 their business will be carried 
on as a corporation under the title of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Incorporated. There will be 
no change in management or methods. 

Henry G. Pagani, formerly with the L. C. 
Page Company and the Small, Maynard Com. 
pany, and John W. Luce, recently of the C. M 
Clark Publishing Company, are associated 
with George I. Robinson, Jr., in the new pub- 
lishing house, the Robinson-Luce Company, 
of Boston. 

The fourth installment of Thackeray’s Un- 
published Letters, printed in the February 
Century, reflects a somewhat wider range of 
the writer's opinion than previous ones, but re- 
veals in no smal] measure the warmth and 
faithfulness of the novelist’s friendships. 

Writers, who naturally lead sedentary lives, 
may get some helpful suggestions from the 
articles on “Japanese Athletics,” by H. Irving 
Hancock, now running in St. Nicholas. 

The Burr-McIntosh Monthly, (New York) 
for February is a Valentine Number, made up 
of thirty or more fine photographic pictures, 
many of which are well worth framing. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer died 
in Baltimore January 4, aged eighty-one. 

Parke Godwin died in New York January 7, 
aged eighty-seven. 

George Francis Train died in New York: 
January 18, aged seventy-four. 

Professor Hermann Eduard Von Holst died 
at Freiburg, Germany, January 20, aged sixty- 
two. 
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